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This brief describes efforts to get an accurate picture of 
the current labor market for principals. Three projects were commissioned: an 
analysis of existing data on the national supply and career paths of school 
administrators; surveys of 83 school districts, supplemented by Common Core 
of Data information, to examine dimensions and implications of the labor 
market for principal candidates; and examination of research on the 
attributes and career paths of New York state principals and implications for 
policy. Researchers investigated whether there is a nationwide shortage of 
certified candidates, whether certain types of districts find it more ' 
difficult than others to attract certified candidates, personal and 
professional characteristics and career paths of people entering the field, 
and how state policies, local conditions, hiring practices, and job 
incentives affect districts’ ability to attract a broader, potentially more 
able, pool of candidates. Results found no statistical evidence of a 
nationwide shortage of certified principal candidates. Districts and schools 
perceived as having the most challenging working conditions, large 
concentrations of impoverished or minority students, lower per-pupil 
expenditures, and lower salaries found it hardest to attract principals. 
Hiring practices and common search criteria were compounding districts’ 
problems in attracting., enough principal' candidates capable of living up to 
heightened expectations for academic performance. Policy implications are 
noted. (Contains 28 endnotes.) (SM) 
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This policy brief was produced as part of a commitment by The Wallace 
Foundation to develop and share knowledge aimed at strengthening the 
ability of principals and superintendents to improve student learning. 
The Foundation commissioned three independent research efforts to 
analyze the current labor market for principals, pinpoint the extent and 
root causes of the problems some districts and schools are experiencing 
in attracting candidates for the principalship, and indicate how policies 
and practices might better address those problems. This brief synthesizes 
the findings and policy implications from those three studies. 

This brief was produced through the collective efforts of communications, 
evaluation and program staff at The Wallace Foundation and was written 
by Lee D. Mitgang, the Foundation's Director of Editorial Services. 



“ Nation’s Schools Struggling to Find Enough Principals. ” J 

—headline in The New York Times, September 2000 

□ 

“...a shrinking pool of candidates is stepping up to accept 
the ever-increasing demands and expectations of school 
leaders, and school communities across the country are 
facing the challenge of what is to com e. ” 2 

—report from the North Central Regional Educational Laboratory, 

November 2002 

□ 

Headline after headline, and study after study, have proclaimed that the 
nation faces an acute shortage of candidates for the principalship that 
almost certainly will worsen unless we find ways, in a hurry, to prepare 
many more to enter a dwindling job pool. The reasons that this belief is so 
widespread aren’t hard to grasp. Never before has the bar been set so high 
for America’s public education system to ensure that every child achieves 
at high levels. Nowhere does that bar seem higher than in struggling 
urban schools where the achievement gap tends to be greatest. Never 
have public schools counted more heavily on the nation’s nearly 84,000 
principals to lead the instructional improvements needed to meet tough 
new state and federal mandates. Never has the resulting need to assure 
an adequate supply of candidates for school leadership positions been 
clearer. Yet never have these increasingly challenging and often thankless 
jobs seemed less enticing, or more difficult to fill. 

Add to that picture the following: the number of positions in education 
administration is expected to grow by as much as 20 percent in the next 
five years. Forty percent of current school leaders will be eligible to retire 
in the next six years. 3 The reported annual turnover rates of principals 
in states like Vermont, Washington, Kentucky and Texas, and in large 
districts like New York and Los Angeles, have already reached alarming 
levels — 20 percent or more in some places. 4 

The most frequent responses to this apparent shortage seem equally 
clear-cut. Districts increasingly are trolling for additional candidates 
using national advertising, Internet searches, or recruiting from neigh- 
boring districts. Many districts are also stepping up internal recruitment 
efforts and “grow-your-own-leader” strategies. Some are trying to lure 
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former principals out of retirement. 5 Still others advocate for expanding 
training programs. All hinge on the same belief: that the pipeline for 
the principalship is running dry, and steps must be taken to lure more 
candidates in. 

None of these strategies is wholly unreasonable or divorced from reality. 
Certainly, some regions and some of the largest districts are experiencing 
difficulty in attracting sufficient numbers of candidates certified to fill 
vacancies and capable of leading the academic improvements that the 
times demand. And given the added national pressure to boostachieve- 
ment levels, the skepticism many superintendents express about the 
caliber of candidates they do manage to attract is often warranted. A 
Public Agenda survey published in 2001 found, for example, that only 
one in three superintendents believes the quality of principals entering 
the profession has improved, 36 percent say it’s stayed the same, and 
29 percent say it’s worsened. Nearly nine out of ten superintendents 
surveyed also agreed that wealthier districts “have an enormous 
advantage when competing for talent.” 6 

Evidence from three new independent research studies provides another 
way of looking at the true nature, extent and underlying causes of the 
current problems in the labor market for principals. These studies, 
commissioned by The Wallace Foundation, suggest that policies and 
practices aimed solely at adding more certified candidates to the pipeline 
miss the core challenges underlying the difficulty many districts are 
having in attracting and retaining high quality leaders. These challenges 
include inadequate incentives to draw high quality leaders to the neediest 
schools with the most difficult working conditions, counterproductive 
hiring practices, and regulatory hurdles. Taken together, the lack of 
initiatives to address these challenges is inhibiting efforts to attract 
enough qualified candidates to the very schools and districts that most 
desperately need them. 



